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JANE JUDSON. 

The child who is often punished by a kind fa- 
ther, we may be sure has done very many things 
that are wrong, or he would not be thus punished. 
If man were innocent like the angels, there 
would be no such thing as sickness in the world. 
But as all are more or less chastened, and are the 
subjects of affliction, it is very plain that all have 
sinned. ‘ He doth not afflict willingly, or grieve 
the children of men.’ ‘ Can’t you think of anoth- 
er proof, Jane.” ‘The Deluge, Sir.’ 

‘ Yes—the awful judgments of God—the flood, 
which you have referred to,—war, plague, and 
famine,—all prove, as well as the common afflic- 
tions of life, that men are sinners, and are right- 
teously exposed to punishment. If this were not 
the case, we are sure that God would not thus chas- 
tise them; for he is ‘ the Father of mercies.’ 

[Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, ‘Cornhill, Boston. 
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CASPAR HAUSER. 


Translated from the German, and published by ALLEN 
& Ticknor, Wo. 135, Washington-street, Boston. 


‘* This is one of the most curious histories of a human 
being we have ever seen. No parallel to it can be found in 
the records of man, and it would not be believed if it were 
not so well authenticated.’’ The first edition has been whol- 
ly disposed of, and the Publishers are about issuing a second 
edition, to be embellished with an elegant engraving. 

One of our Correspondents has sent us the following brief 
abstract of the history, which we think will impart a desire 
to read the whole book, and we believe it cannot be read 
without inspiring a grateful sense of the blessings of social 
intercourse and intellectual and moral instruction :— 


In May of 1828, towards evening, a citizen of 

uremberg, a city of Germany, discovered a stran- 
ger of a very singular and uncouth appearance, 
standing near his house; he approached him, and 
the lad, for he was not more than sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age, held out a paper directed 
“To his honor the Captain of the 4th Esgalator 





ofthe Shwolishay regiment. Nuremberg.” The 
residence of the Captain was near, and the citi- | 
zen conducted him there. The servant who open- | 
ed the door, asked him what he wanted? who he | 
was? whence he came? But the stranger seem- 
ed not to understand him, and his only answer to 
this, and all other questions was ‘‘ ac sechtone 
mocht ih wachn, vie mei votta wachn is,’’ or, 
‘wes nit,” or ‘‘Ac Reuta wachn vie mei Votta 
Wachn is,” or ‘‘hoam veissa.’? These words 
mingled with tears, moans, and unintelligible 
Sounds, were his only language. He wept and 
Pointed to his feet which were sinking. under him, 
indeed he seemed in a state of excessive suffer- 
ing, from hunger, thirst, and fatigue. A small 





Piece of meat was given him, but he had hardly 
put it to his lips, when he shuddered, the muscles 


of his face were seized with convulsive spasms, 
and he rejected it with marks of violent disgust; 
the same effects were produced by a glass of 
beer, of which he tasted a few drops, while bread 
and water was swallowed with avidity. 

As the Captain and his family could make no- 
thing of this singular being, it was at last deter- 
mined to send him to the police office, whither he 
was accordingly conducted. In the guard room 
were assembled several magistrates and soldiers 
of the police; there Caspar’s conduct was the 
same it had been at the captain’s; and the ex- 
treme difficulty with which he got forward, for 
walking it could not be called, his tears and 
moans, soon awakened the compassion, as well 
as curiosity of those who were present. He con- 
tinued to repeat ‘‘Reuta wachn, Xc.” and to point 
with dismal looks to his tottering feet; meat and 
beer were again rejected with loathing, and bread 
and' water eagerly devoured. He showed a 
childish delight at a piece of coin which was giv- 
en him, and by his gestures, and repeating seve- 
ral times ross, ross, (horse, horse) seemed to ex- 
press a desire to hang it about the neck of some 
horse. He did not seem to understand where he 
was, took no notice of anything about him; his 
mind appeared destitute of thought, and his coun- 
tenance of expression. The magistrates not know- 
ing what better to do with him, ordered him to be 
taken to the tower, a place of confinement for 
rogues and vagabonds. He soon however began 
to be considered, not as a criminal, or vagabond, 
but as an unhappy neglected child, whose com- 
fort and education should be cared for. The 
prison keeper removed him in a few days, into 
the lower apartments of the building, where he 
resided with his family, and soon after, Professor 
Daumer, a man who seemed well qualified for the 
task, undertook the care of his education. 

It will readily be supposed that as soon as Cas- 
par had learned to talk so that he could hold in- 
tercourse with his fellow beings, those who had 
the care of him would endeavor to penetrate the 
mystery which hung about him—to discover why 
a human creature, just bursting into manhood, 
should have remained as ignorant and helpless as 
an infant, and why in such a wretched state, he 
should have been left utterly alone among stran- 
gers. Ina few months Caspar was able to give 
an intelligible account of himself, this account we 
shall put down in his own words, we cannot a- 
bridge it without greatly lessening the interest which 
all will feel in it as his. 

‘* He neither knows who he is, nor where his 
home is. It was only at Nuremberg that he came 
into the world. Here he first learned that be- 
sides himself and ‘the man with whom he had al- 
ways been,’ there existed other men and other 
creatures. As long as he can recollect, he had 
always lived in a hole, (a small apartment which 
he sometimes calls a cage) where he had always 
sat upon the ground, with bare feet, and clothed on- 
ly with a shirt and pair of breeches. In his apart- 
ment he never heard a sound, whether produced 
by a man, an animal, or by anything else. He 
never saw the heavens, nor did there ever appear 
a brightening, (daylight) as at Nuremberg. He 
never perceived any difference between day and 
night, and much less did he ever get a sight of 
the beautiful lights in the heavens. Whenever 
he awoke from sleep, he found a loaf of bread and 
a pitcher of water by him. Sometimes this water 
had a bad taste, whenever this was the case, he 
could no longer keep his eyes open but was com- 
pelled to fall asleep;* and when he afterwards 

* Probably from mixed with it. 
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awoke, he found that he had a clean shirt on and 
that his nails had been cut. He never saw the 
face of the man who brought him his food. In 
his hole he had two wooden horses and several 
ribbons. With these horses he had always amus- 
ed himself as long as he was awake, and his only 
occupation was to make them run by his side, and 
to fix or tie the ribbons about them in different 
positions. Thus one day had passed as the other; 
but he had never felt the want of any thing, had 
never been sick, and, once only excepted, had 
never felt the sensation of pain. Upon the whole 
he had been much happier there than in the 
world, where he was obliged to suffer so much. 
How long he had continued to live in this situa- 
tion he knew not; for he had no knowledge of 
time. He knew not how, or when he came there. 
Nor had he any recollection of ever having been 
in a different situation, or in any other than that 
place. The man with whom he had always been, 
never did him any harm. Yet one day, shortly 
before he was taken away, when he had been 
running his horse too hard, and making too much 
noise, the man came and struck him upon his 
arm with a stick, or with a piece of wood; this 
caused the wound which he brought with him to 
Nuremberg. 

‘*About the same time, the man came into his 
prison, placed a small table over his feet and 
spread something white upon it, which he now 
knows to have been paper; he then came behind 
him, so as not to be seen by him, took hold of his 
hand and moved it backwards and forwards on 
the paper, with a thing (a lead pencil) which he 
had stuck between his fingers. He did not then 
know what it was, but he was mightily pleased, 
when he saw the black figures which began to 
appear upon the white paper. When he felt that his 
hand was free, and the man was gone from him, 
he was so much pleased with this new discovery, 
that he could never grow tired of drawing these 
figures repeatedly upon the paper. This occu- 
pation almost made him neglect his horses, al- 
though he did not know what those characters 
signified. The man repeated his visits in the 
same manner several times. Another time the 
man came again, lifted him from the place where 
he lay, placed him on his feet, and endeavored 
to teach him to stand. This he repeated at seve- 
ral different times. 

‘¢ Finally the man appeared once again, placed 
Caspar’s hands over his shoulders, tied them fast, 
and thus carried him on his back out of the pris- 
on. He was carried up or down a hill. He 
knows not how he felt; all became night, and he 
was laid upon his back.” 

By the expression ‘‘all became night,” Cas- 
par meant that he fainted away. The account 
which he gave of his journey to Nuremberg is 
much less particular and intelligible. He said 
that he had often lain with his face to the ground, 
in which cases it became night; that he had sevy- 
eral times eaten bread and drank water; that the 
‘man with whom he had always been,’ had fre- 
quently tried to teach him to walk, which always 
gave him great pain. The only words he ever 
heard the man utter was ‘‘ Reuta wachn, &c.” 
which he continually repeated to him. Caspar 
never saw the face of the man either upon his 
journey or in his prison. He knew not how long 
or how far they travelled, from what part of the 
country, or in what direction they came, neither 
did he see any of the objects uponthe road, Allof 
which he was conscious was, that the man who 
had been leading him, put the letter which he had 








brought with him into his hand, and went away, 
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and then a citizen came to him and took him to 
Captain Von W. 

When Caspar Hauser figst appeared at Nu- 
remberg, and indeed long afterwards, food and 
drinks of every kind, excepting bread and water, 
made him ill. A single drop of wine, beer, or 
coffee, mingled with his water, caused coldsweats, 
vomiting, or headache. A glass of brandy was 
once most cruelly given him instead of water, 
scarcely had he touched it, when he turned pale, 
and would have fallen if he had not been instant- 
ly supported. It was very desirable that he 
should learn to eat ordinary food, but much care 
and management was necessary to accustom him 
to it. He first began to take water-gruel; a few 
drops of gravy were soon cautiously added to it, 
and a few shreds of meat which had first been well 
boiled, was mixed with his bread. He now feeds 
upon the common vegetables and meats, pork ex- 
cepted, prepared in a simple manner; but he still 
rejects coffee, tea, and all highly flavored dishes. 

He was as ignorant as an infant respecting the 
most common sights and occurrences; like an in- 
fant too, he was pleased with briglt colors, and 
glittering toys. Of all colors, he liked red best, 
and he often wished that his favorite animals, hor- 
ses, were scarlet; black and green he disliked. 
When a lighted candle was first placed before 
him, he was highly delighted with the radiant 
flame, and entirely ignorant of its effects, unhesi- 
tatingly put his fingers into it. Whatever ap- 
peared to him in a human form he called, without 
any distinction of sex or age, ‘‘ bua,” and he 
gave the name of ross (horse) to every animal he 
saw, no matter whether it was quadruped or bi- 
ped, feathered or hairy. He had no idea what- 
ever of the difference between animate and inan- 
imate objects; paintings and statues he supposed 
felt, lived, and moved as he did, and he could 
not conceive why horses, ostriches, and other 
animals which were hewn or painted upon the 
houses did not run away. He was quite angry 
with a statue placed in the garden of the house 
where he lived, because, although it was very 
dirty, it did not wash itself. He supposed a tree 
manifested its life when its boughs were stirred by 
the wind, and he fancied he heard its voice in the 
rustling of its leaves. He was much displeased 
with a boy, who struck the trunk of a tree with a 
stick, for causing it somuch suffering. If a sheet 
.of paper was blown from the table, it was running 
away; and a child’s wagon rolling down a hill, 
was doing so for its own amusement; the balls 
of a nine-pin alley, he supposed ran voluntarily 
along, they hurt other balls when they struck 
against them, and when they stopped it was be- 
cause they were tired. His preceptor, Professor 
Daumer, strove for a long time in vain, to make 
him understand that those things had not life and 
that they moved only whenthey were acted upon by 
something which had; and he was convinced of the 
fact only, by feeling his own arm ache, after repeat- 
edly winding up the cord to a top which he was 
spinning; this was a sensible demonstration that 
he himself exerted the power which caused it to 
move. 

To animals he for a long time ascribed just the 
same powers and faculties of mind as to human 
beings, and accordingly he reasoned with them 
in the same way. He was quite disgusted witha 
cat which came in his way because she took her 
food only with her mouth, and he endeavored to 
teach her to use her paws for that purpose, and 
to sit upright; and expressed much displeasure 
because she did not attend to what he said. When 
he saw oxen lying down in the street, he en- 
quired ‘ Why they did not go home to lie down;’ 
and when it was replied that such things could 
not be expected of them, he said then they ought 
to learn it; there were a great many things which 
he was obliged to learn. 

He seemed utterly insensible to the beauties of 
nature; but we think we may fairly conclude that 
this was not because his mind was incapable of 
relishing them, but because his eyes, always ac- 
customed to the darkness and closeness of his 














dungeon, were unable to see objects at a distance, 
or indeed, at all distinctly, in the free air and 
bright sunlight. For many months after his first 
appearance at Nuremberg, he saw much better by 
night than by day; he always declined a light 
when offered him, and stepped with perfect confi- 
dence in the dark, and it was proved by careful 
experiment, that he could actually distinguish 
colors, such as green and blue, in the darkest 
night. It was then probably owing to this re- 
markable property of his vision, that the beauties 
of nature, when the sun was shining upon them, 
made no impression upon his mind; and that the 
first sight of the starry heavens, when shown to 
him by his instructor, filled him with admiration. 
He returned again and again to gaze upon it, 
while his whole soul seemed wrapt in unutterable 
delight; this feeling however soon gave way to 
sadness, he trembled, sunk upon a seat and asked 
why that wicked man had always kept him lock- 
ed up, and had never shown him any of those 
beautiful sights. Hethen burst intoa fit of weep- 
ing, which was not easily soothed, and said that 
the man with whom he had always been, may now 
be locked up for a few days that he may learn 
how hard it is to be treatedso. Before this, Cas- 
par had never shown any displeasure against 
this man, and had never liked to hear that he 
ought to be punished. 

It was in Professor Daumer’s family that he 
first began to understand the reciprocal ties of re- 
lationship, and the happiness which springs from 
them. He often asked what was meant by mo- 
ther, sister, and brother. One day after endeavors 
had been made to satisfy him, he sat for a long 
time, apparently in deep thought. When asked 
what was now the matter with him? he, weeping 
replied, that ‘‘ he had been thinking why he had 
not a mother, a sister, and brother,”’ for it was so 
very pretty a thing to have them. 

Much which is curious and interesting respect- 
ing Caspar yet remains to be told; but our allot- 
ted space is almost filled, and we must leave him, 
though with reluctance. The Earl of Stanhope, 
an English nobleman, has adopted him as his fos- 
ter son, and designs to take him to England. 

Stockbridge. 
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From the Friend of Youth, the little Greek Paper. 
SMYRNA AND ITS ADJACENT PARTS. 


Mr. Brewer—You desire to have some account 
about Smyrna and its adjacent parts. “This task 
is a little difficult for me, as I have never been 
only 18 miles distant from Smyrna; but every- 
thing known to me I will describe to you. 

The appearance of the city of Smyrna from the 
sea is very fine. A hill governs the town, on 
the top of which is a castle built by the ancient 
Greeks; there is also another castle in the town, 
built by the Genoese. No fine buildings are found 
here except the barracks, where they exercise 
troops to go against Mehemet Ali’s troops. The 
streets are crooked, narrow, and very dirty. 

The principal walks are the Point, which is on 
the northeast part of the city, near the sea; the 
Caravan Bridge, on the southeast part, and the 
Gardens, or suburbs, between these two. The 
houses are generally built of wood and clay dried 
in the sun, and there are also some of stone. 
Fires are very frequent here, as the greatest part 
of the houses and shops are built of wood. The 
people are very poor, because they are very indo- 
lent. It is not very prudent to go out by night, as 
there are many bad men in the streets. 

The country around Smyrna is not very well 
cultivated, nor any part of Asia Minor. Do you 
remember, Sir, what is told in one of Cicero’s 
Orations, where he says that they should not put 
any taxes on the people of Asia Minor, as it was 
the granary of Rome, but put soldiers to defend 
them from their enemies? It breaks now the 
heart on going into the interior to see all these 
large fields, where is found plenty of thorns. In- 








stead of having corn enough to send into other 
countries, they are obliged to bring it here from 
Russia. The harbor may contain a large quantity 
of ships. 

There are many villages around Smyrna, amon 
which are Bournabat, which resembles a little 
city; Boujah, and Sevdikuy, which is surrounded 
by mountains. For my part this latter village 
pleases me most. Nine miles distant from Sevdi- 
kuy, isa great forest called Tabachanat, composed 
of pine trees. It is surrounded on the north, 
south, and west, by mountains, and a little river 
separates the forest in two parts. There, and 
around Sedicui are many wolves, wild boars and 
jackals. 

These villages are governed by Agas, who have 
the power of doing everything they will to the 
people, because the power of commanding over 
them is not given by the Government, but sold 
for 60 or 80 dollars; and those Turks who buy 
this power, do everything possible to gain the 
money they gave. This country, if it was well 
cultivated and had a good government, would be 
once more the granary of Rome, but I believe it 
will never be so. 

Sir, I hope you will be pleased with this sketch 
of Smyrna and its adjacent parts, and will forgive 
me my little knowledge about this country. Re- 
member me, if you please, to your respectable 
family, and believe me always, yours. 
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Communicated Sor the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 6. 


Luke 6. 38. ‘* Give, and it shall be given unto you, 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 

My young friend, I shall now say something to 
you upon giving, that you may do good to others. 
Perhaps you may think that you are but a child, 
and have only what your parents and friends give 
you; have nothing to spare and are excused from 
giving. But is very clearly your duty to do all 
the good possible for you, because, God has in 
the text commanded it, and in many other parts of 
the Bible. 

I. I will show you some of the ways in which 
you can do good. 

1. By giving the money which your parents and 
friends have given you, from time to time, to buy 
toys andtrifles. Perhaps your parents would give 
you money to bestow in charity, if you requested 
it in a proper manner. The Bible, Foreign, and 
Home Missionary, Education, Tract, and Sab- 
bath School Societies need money. If you read 
to inform yourself what good these different soci- 
eties have done, andthe large sum they need, that 
all their great plans of doing good may go on, | 
think you would love to deny yourself the toys 
you were wishing to buy, and give it to do good. 
Would it not make you happy, to know that the 
few cents you had given, had paid for Tracts ora 
Testament; which had been read by some poor 
man, or woman, or child, and become the means 
of their conversion? Had you bought a trifle 
with this money, it would have made you happy 
only a short time; but the happiness of this poor 
converted person will last through Eternity. Have 
you ever felt the worth of one soul? It is of more 
value than the riches of the whole world. 

2. You can do good by assisting those who 
are in poverty. You have parents or friends who 
kindly provide you food and clothing, warm rooms, 
and a comfortable bed at night. Probably you 
know of some poor children around you who have 
not these comforts. Would not your parents al- 
low you to give them some of your cast-by cloth- 
ing, to keep them warm, and now and then some 
of the fullness from your table to satisfy theit 
hunger? Would not you delight to run to them 
with these little presents that you might see their 





joy? 
‘ 3. You can do good by comforting the sick. 
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Perhaps a poor neighbor who is sick, has not 
those things for his comfort, which were you sick, 
you would think very needful. He may not have 
such food as he can eat, or changes of raiment, or 
friends to attend upon him. Is it not in your 
power to help him, either by doing some little ser- 
vice yourself, or by asking your parents and 
friends to give him some relief? 

4, You can do good by instructing the ignorant 
and reproving the wicked. Do you not sometimes 
see around you those children whose parents have 
never taught any thing good? Can you not from 
what you have been taught by kind friends, kind- 
ly teach them propriety of behaviour—encourage 
them to attend the Sabbath school, and to learn 
those things which will make them useful? Should 
you hear one of your little companions speaking a 
lie, or a wicked word, ask him if he knows that 
the great God sees him, and hears him, and writes 
his words in a book to be remembered. 

5. You can do good by your example and 
prayers. No little child is excused from doing 
good in this way. If you are in such poverty, 
that you have not the smallest trifle to give, you 
can pray to God for the heathen, for the wicked 
every where, for the poor andthesick. You can 
show the temper of Jesus Christ to all about you, 
which may dispose some one to leave their sins 
and love the Saviour. 

Possibly, some child who reads this, has parents 
who are unwilling he should give the smallest 
sum to do good. My young friend if it be so, and 
you wish it were otherwise, I pity you; but would 
say, be patient until it is in your power to give 
what you wish. You can pray, and pray that 
God would make the hearts of your parents kind 
and compassionate. Shew them always the spirit 
which was in Christ. 

Perhaps some little child is very glad to say as 
an excuse for keeping his money for his own use, 
—‘‘my parents will not allow me to give any thing 
to do good.”” Such a spirit shews that you love 
yourself, much, very much better than others, 
which is very selfish, and quite contrary to what 
God requires. 

II. I will shew you what motives should dispose 
you to give. 

I. A feeling of love and compassion for those 
who are in want and wretchedness. Think, my 
young friend, how would you wish others to do 
for you, were you a heathen child, or in sickness 
and poverty. You would wish them to love you, 
and do you good. Then be compassionate—love 
others. 

2. You should give, because God requires you 
to do good with what he has given you. You 
have not the smallest trifle, his kind hand did not 
bestow. You cannot count your blessings, they 
are so many. God has done you good always; 
and if your heart is not very hard and selfish, 
gratitude to him will make you delight in giving. 

I hope you will remember, that it would be a 
very wicked motive for you to give, that others 
may think you are generous and praise you. 

III. I wifl name two or three advantages of 
giving. You will be rewarded. God will dis- 
pose others to give to you, as he has promised 
in the text and many other parts of the Bible. 

2. If you should give from such motives as you 
have just read, you will be happy; for the heart 
that is enlarged with love is happy. But the 
heart that loves only its little self and has no feel- 
ing of compassion for the miseries of others, is 
miserable. 

3. Love to others, and a wish and endeavor 
to do them good, will fit you for heaven. There, 
every one loves God and all aroundhim. Should 
you not delight to be forever and ever in such 
aholy company? O then, strive to make love 
and compassion grow in your heart. Ask God 
to give you his grace, that your selfishness may 
all be taken away:— 

O do thou, my heavenly Father, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, give me so mueh strength that I 
shall ever be diligent in doing good, because thou 
hast commanded it. O forgive, great God, m 





ilove and care about my little self, and may I in|ship images? Have you not forgotten Him who 


future remember, that others have bodies and 
souls, in want and distress, and may I do all in 
my power to relieve them; for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 
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From the S. S. Record. 
THE IDOLATER. 

As some of my little readers may not know 
what this word means, I have written this story in 
order to teach them. 

‘** Mother,” said little Betsey L——, one eve- 
ning, ‘‘I have been reading about idols, and I am 
thankful we are not stupid idolaters, are not you, 
mother.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, but, though we have great 
cause for gratitude, it is to be feared some of us 
are little better than the heathen in that respect.” 

‘* Well, mother, that ts strange indeed! are we 
no better than those that worship images, instead 
of God?” 

At this instant, little Betsey’s father opened the 
door, and said, ‘‘ Look here, my child, and see 
this beautiful book your aunt has sent you; it is 
full of pictures, of birds and insects; but you 
must look it through quickly, for it is near bed- 
time. 

‘** Oh, father,” cried little Betsey, jumping up, 
‘*this is the very book I wanted—it is, really.” 

**T am sorry to interrupt your pleasure, my 
child,” said Mrs. L. ‘‘but it is Saturday night, 
and you will have to look over your Sabbath 
School lesson, so I believe you must lay aside 
your new book for the present.” Betsey felt 
sorry enough to hear this, but she had been taught 
to obey when she was very young, and never 
teased her mother; so she quietly put by the 
pretty book, and learned her lesson for the Sab- 
bath School. 

The next morning was bright and beautiful, and 
little Betsey was awakened by the beams of the 
sun, shining on her pillow. Now, you would 
suppose that she, or any other child, would have 
felt very grateful to have awaked in perfect health 
on so pleasant a Sabbath morning; and it is 
strange that little Betsey did not, but the first 
thing she thought of was her beautiful picture- 
book. ‘* Let me see,’ said she to herself, ‘‘ it 
is only six o’clock, and I shall have a whole hour 
to myself;”’ so saying she slipped out of bed, and 
going softly down stairs, returned with her treas- 
ure to her own room. Will my young readers 
listen when I tell them what I expected little Bet- 
sey would have done; I thought she would have 
knelt down by the side of her bed, (as she had 
an hour all to herself, you kuow,) and have said 
just such a prayer as this, ‘‘ Father in heaven! I 
desire to thank thee, that thou hast kept me so 
safely through the night, and awaked me on this 
pleasant morning, so that I can go to Sabbath 
School, and hear about Jesus Christ; make me a 
better child, O God, for his sake, Amen.”’ 

Betsey did not think of all. this, however, but 
crept into bed again, with her book, and was turn- 
ing the leaves over and over, when her mother 
entered the room. 

‘** What have you got there, my child,” said 
Mrs. L. ‘‘ but you need not answer me, for I see; 
and now shall I answer your question, and tell you 
who is an idolater?”’ 

**Yes, ma’am,”’ said little Betsey, though she 
began to think she was not worshiping God her- 
self, nor keeping his day holy; and of course her 
conscience at once accused her. Dear children, 
do you ever feel troubled when you have done 
wrong, even though none of your friends know it? 
Whenever you do, go directly and confess your 
sin to God and forsake it, and ask him to send his 
Holy Spirit to keep you; and if you are in earnest, 
you may soon feel quite bappy. again. But, what 
did Mrs. L. say to little Betsey? She said, 
‘* Betsey, you are an idolater yourself, for you 
love that picture-book better than God; now are 











you not as sinful as the poor heathen, who wor- 














| has given you this holy Sabbath, and have you 
| prayed to day that you might have no other gods 


before Him?” 

** Oh, mother,” cried Betsey, ‘‘ I see now I am 
very wicked, and what shall I do, for I feel very 
sorry’’—and then she burst into tears. ‘I will 
tell you what to do, Betsey,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I 
will leave you till seven o’clock, with that God 
you have offended, and then you may come to 
me.”? So then this kind mother kissed her little 
girl, and left the room. I have only to add, that 
the moment little Betsey found herself alone again, 
she arose, put away her book, and kneeling down 
repeated a prayer like this with which the story 
concludes. ‘‘Oh, Holy Father, I have been 
very wicked, for I have not kept thy Sabbath holy, 
but have loved other things better than thee; wilt 
thou pardon this sin, for Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
grant me thy Holy Spirit, so that I may never 
make an idol of any thing, but love thee better 
than all things else, Amen. 

Now, my dear children, just ask yourselves if 
you are guilty of this sin of idolatry, and if you 
find you do love any thing better than God, stop 


doing so and begin to love God and pray earnestly 
to be forgiven. F. A. C. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE DOG. 

In iltustration of the remarkable sagacity of 
this animal, an experienced ship-master of this 
place relates the following. 

The ship Cologne, sometime in 1790 sailed 
from Dunkirk on a whaling voyage. The cap- 
tain and second mate died on the voyage; and 
while the ship was returning, under the charge 
of the chief mate, Mr. R. Gardner, of Nantucket, 
Mass., she was overtaken at the mouth of the 
British Channel by a tremendous gale, which, af- 
ter carrying away her sails and masts, drove her 
on the rocks. 

Mr. Gardner and several of the crew, in at- 
tempting to save themselves in the boat, were all 
lost. After some hours the wreck beat nearer the 
shore, so that the bowsprit hung over an emer- 
gent rock, upon which the survivors placed them- 
selves. Here, though the sea occasionally broke 
over them, they were enabled to remain, by sup- 
porting each other, in a sort of basin scooped in 
the surface of the rock. It was now near mid- 
night. On board the ship, which soon went to 
pieces, there had been a dog, which of course 
was given up for lost, as the shore to the water’s 
edge, was for several miles lined with an almost 
perpendicular ridge of rocks, up which it was im- 
possible for the dog to climb. 

About a mile from this cliff on the upland, 
stood a farm-house, the occupant of which was 
aroused at about day-break, by a loud barking 
and violent scratching at his door. On ris- 
ing and opening the door, he perceived a dog, 
frisking about in an extraordinary manner, run- 
ning towards the cliff, then partly returning, and 
again leading for the cliff. The man, however, 
again went to bed, the storm still raging; but the 
dog again assailed his door, yelping and howling 
with renewed violence, so that the farmer was 
once more induced to go out, when he beheld 
the dog running to and fro as before, capering and 
barking with most singular manifestations of im- 
patience. The farmer observed to his wife that 
some disaster must have occurred on the sea shore, 
for the dog had so informed him, as plainly as 
brute language could indicate. 

He therefore instantly clothed himself and fol- 
lowed the dog, who appeared almost frantic with 
gratitude. The animal proceeded to the preci- 
pice directly above the fatal spot; and the farmer 
on looking over discovered the forlorn and almost 
perishing mariners clinging to the rock at a short 
distance from the strand. The alarm was imme- 
diately given to the neighboring farmers, who 
soon procured ropes and other aids from the town 
of Falmouth, 3, or 4 miles from the spot, and suc- 
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ceeded in saving all the survivors, with a single 
exception—one man being killed by the fall of a 
stone from the cliff. Fourteen were thus rescu- 
ed, who unquestionably owed their lives to the 
fidelity and sagacity of poor Towser. 

The narrator resided three months in Fal- 





mouth, during the winter following, where he 
heard the circumstance much spoken of, particu- 
larly by Mr. Fox, the American Consul.—Van- 
tucket Inquirer. 








MORALITY. 


From the Female Advocate. 
WHAT A MOTHER CAN DO. 

I knew a lady who married early in life, 
with as fair prospects of domestic comfort and 
happiness, as falls to the common lot of mortals. 
She became a mother, but before the birth of her 
second child, which was a son, it was apparent to 
every one, that her husband was in danger of 
ruining himself, and destroying the peace of his 
family, by the use of strong drink. His business 
was neglected, and he was not unfrequently seen, 
by his distressed wife, reeling home from places 
of public resort, under the influence of intoxica- 
ting liquor. Afterthe birth of her infant son, the 
mother with the deepest anxiety for his safety, 
resolved that he should never become a 
drunkard, if it was in her power to prevent it. 
She would never allow him to taste of liquor; and 
would tell him of its poisonous nature, and of the 
evils the drinking of it would produce, until she 
succeeded in instilling into his mind such an ab- 
horrence of it, that no persuasion could induce 
him to taste of it. He has now arrived to man- 
hood, and knows not how ardent spirits or wine 
tastes. That mother has now the happiness of 
seeing her husband, and a large family of child- 
ren, all members of a temperance society, and 
living up to the principle of entire abstinence from 
all intoxicating drink. 

Had every mother adopted this course with 
her children, our country would not now be send- 
ing annually its 30,000 victims to a drunkard’s 
grave, and to the retributions of eternity. How 
much crime and suffering would it have pre- 
vented! Mothers do you keep this poison, in your 
houses; this poison which kills the soul as well 
asthe body? Do your children see you offer the 
wine cup to your friends? Do they see you oc- 
casionally put the cup to your own lips? If so, 
wonder not if your children, whom you love as 
your own souls, and for whose happiness you la- 
bor, toil, and pray, should become the miserable 
victims of intemperance. It is in your power, 
with the blessing of God, (which will not be with- 
held if sought aright) to make the next generation 
a sober and temperate generation. Mothers! 
Christian Mothers! will you not come up with 
a helping hand to this work of Moral Reform? 
Form yourselves into associations, and give 
your pledge to banish from your houses all in- 
toxicating liquors, and use all your influence to 
extend this blessed reform, ‘‘ that it may be well 
with you, and with your children, to the latest 
generation.” W. 

















- “MISCELLANY. 


PIOUS GIRL AND SWEARING FATHER. 
A lady addressed the following letter to the secretary 

of the Blackburn Religious Tract Society; the fact it 

contains will no doubt be interesting to our young rea- 


ders. ‘‘ We do not give away our tracts, but only lend | 


them, and always desire the children to bring them 
back when they have read them, and we then ex- 
change them for others. One of our scholars had the 
‘« Swearer’s Prayer” lent her lately, and returned it; 
but she thought very much ahout it, as her father was 
in the habit of profane swearing. She was at the time 
in a very bad state of health, but we did not think her 
dangerously ill, and paid but little attention to her; her 
parents only were acquainted with the state of her 
mind, and were not very competent to give her that 
direction which she then so much needed. 

‘*Some weeks afterwards, on a Monday evening, 


thing wrong in the family, broke out into such a fit of 
outrageous swearing as quite to alarm the child, who 
was gone tobed. She immediately got up, ran down 
stairs, and throwing her arms around his neck, begged 
himin the most pathetic manner, notto swear. Buton 
this her feelings and weakness so much overcame her, 
that she felldown, apparently lifeless at her father’s 
feet: when he raised her with all the tefderness of a 
fond parent, and, on recovering her senses, he asked 
her why she had given herself so much trouble; she re- 
plied, ‘ Because, father, you should not swear.’ 

The next day she went to a girl in the school, who 
she knew had the ‘* Swearer’s Prayer,” and borrowed 
it from her, but did not say for what purpose she wish- 
ed it. Finding a convenient opportunity, when her 
father was alone in the house, she went to him, say- 
ing, ‘Father, I have got a little book here; will you 
read it for me?’ He took the book; but when he saw 
the title, would have instantly returned it, had she not 
entreated him, with much tenderness, to read it»so 
that, to please the child, he sat down beside her and 
read it. It pleased God to bless the reading of the 
tract to his soul, and Iam happy to be able to add, 
that he was never known to swear any more after 
that time. The childdid not long survive, but she 
lived long enough to see a reformation in her father’s 
conduct, and died happy in the Lord before she had 
attainad her fourteenth year.” 





**MOTHER, I WILL GO.”’ 


Some years since, a fine young man, the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow, on becoming of 
age, and receiving his patrimony, entered into com- 
pany, and indulged in the dissipation of genteel soci- 
ety. Her watchful eye saw his danger, pointed out 
its tendency to ruin of body and soul, and used every 
argument, persuasion, and entreaty in vain. One day 
she learned he was to dine with a large and jovial 
party, and she spent the forenoon in persuading him 
to relinquish it, but allin vain. ‘Mother, I will go?” 
* Then, John, I will retire to my closet, and pray for 
you, till I see your face again.” He went to the par- 
ty, but could find no enjoyment; the thought of his 
mother being on her knees, wrestling with God in 
prayer for him, formed such a contrast to the scene be- 
fore him, that he slipped away—-found his mother in 
the act of prayer—knelt down by her—fell on her 
neck—and from that day became the delight of his pi- 
ous mother’s heart: a brand rescued from the burning. 
A religious ea are never offered in vain. 
[London New Sailor’s Magazine. 


TEACHER CONVERTED. 








The question is frequently agitated in selecting Sabbath 
school teachers, whether it is proper to appoint those who 
give no evidence that they are Christians. I can state in 
regard to myself, that when I first took charge of a class of 
small boys in a Sabbath school, I was not a christian. and 
felt unwilling on that account to engage in so responsible a 
situation. But as Christian teachers could not be obtained, 
I was prevailed on to undertake the charge. I soon found 
the employment interesting, but was affected even to tears 
when I reflected that I was attempting to lead those little 
ones to Christ, and had not yet given my own heart to him. 
They would often look at me, as if expecting to hear some- 
thing to lead them in the right way, but conscience would 
not suffer me to say much, lest I should lead them astray.— 
On looking back to that period of my life, I have no hesitation 
in saying, I believe that the Sabbath school was, under God, 
one powerful means of bringing me to repentance; for be- 
fore the Sabbath school had commenced the next spring, 1 
had hopefully submitted my heart to God.— S.S. Instructor. 





IT IS MY LIFE. 


A little girl often years old, in M. became hopefully pious, 
while attending the Sabbath school, and took great delight 
in reading her Bible. On being asked by a thoughtless sis- 
ter, why she read it so much, she repliod; ‘ It is my life, 
I could not live without my Bible.’ 

This fact speaks much in favor of this blessed book, a 
love of which; is one of the best evidences ofa renewed 
heart. Next to prayer, the Bible should be considered by 
the Christian, as his life; and no one should think himself a 
Christian who does not take great delight in perusing its sa- 
cred pages—and who cannot say—‘ It is my life, I could 
not live without my Bible.’ ib. 





YouTH THE PROPER TIME FOR IMpROVEMENT.—T'ime 
pursues its flight on rapid wings—the hours of youth, 
like the waters of an impetuous stream, roll on never to 
return. The portion of life appropriated to your edu- 
cation is not, if duly considered, a season ol anes 
and pastime alone—the days will come, when the en- 
gagements of the world will allow you but little leisure 
to increase your knowledge by study, and to improve 
by regular application those talents, which Providence 








her father came home from his work, and finding some- 


from the abuse and neglect of which will spring deep 
regret and unavailing sorrow! but from their cultiva- 
tion will arise the delight of a self-applauding mind 
and the respect and honor of the virtuous and good. F 





Tue Youru’s ExcuamatTion. A farmer in England, 
who had been many years in the practice of coming home 
intoxicated, from a market town, one day observed appear- 
ances of rain, while he was in market: his hay was cut and 
ready to be housed: to save it, he returned in haste to his 
farm, before he had taken his customary dose of grog. On 
coming into his house, one of his children, a boy of six years 
old, ran to his mother, and cried out, ‘* Oh, mother, father is 
come home and he is not drunk!’ The father who heard 
this exclamation, was so severely rebuked by it, that he soon 
became a sober man.—Beach’s Practice of Medicine. 





Tue Ricur Answer.—‘Sir,’’ said an impertinent 
young lordling in a quarrel with a gentleman who had 
raised himself from the humble station of a’servant to the 
highest opulence and respectability by honest and successful 
speculation, ‘‘ I would have you to know, that I can remem- 
ber when you cleaned my father’s boots.’ ‘* Did Inot do 
them well?’? was the calm and magnanimous reply. 





Teach religion as our Blessed Saviour taught it, by seiz- 
ing on surrounding objects, by calling in all creation, 
animate and inanimate, to your aid, and accustom them to 
‘* Find tongues in trees, Books in the rnnning brooks, 

‘* Sermons in stones—and good in every thing.”’ 





The will of God is the fountain of all duty; and a fixed 
reference to it, alone distinguisheth opEDIENCE from hy- 
pocrisy, and bare morality.— Peter Vewcome. 




















CHARLEY AND HIS FATHER. 
A BALLAD. 
The birds are flown away, 
The flowers are dead and gone, 
The clouds look cold and gray 
Around the setting sun. 


The trees with solemn sighs 
Their naked branches swing; 
The winter winds arise, 
And mournfully they sing. 
Upon his father’s knee 
Was Charley’s happy place, 
And very thoughtfully 
He look’d up in his face: 
And these his simple words; 
‘Father, how cold it blows! 
What comes of all the birds 
Amidst the storms and snows?’ 
‘ They fly far, far away 
From storms, and snows, and rain: 
But, Charley dear, next May 
They ‘ll all come back again.’ 
‘ And will my flowers come to?? 
The little fellow said, 
* And all be bright aud new 
That now looks cold and dead?’ 
*O yes, dear; in the spring 
The flowers will all revive, 
The birds return and sing, 
And all be made alive.’ 


‘ Who shows the birds the way, 
Father, that they must go? 

And brings them back in May, 
When there is no more snow? 


‘ And when no flowers are seen 
Upon the hill and plain, 
Who’ll make it all so green, 
And bring the flowers again?’ 
‘ My son, there is a Power 
hat none of us can see, 
Takes care of every flower, 
Gives life to every tree. 
He through the pathless air, 
Shows little birds their way; 
And we, too, are his care— 
He guards us day by day.’ 
‘Father, when people die, 
Will they come back in May ?? 
Tears were in Charley’s eye— 
Will they, dear father, say ?? 
* No! they will never come; 
We go to them my boy, 
There, in our heavenly home, 
To meet in endless joy.’ 
Upon his father’s knee 
Still Charley kept his place, 











has committed to your care—for the use of which you 
are accountable to conscience, tosociety and to heaven: 


And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face. 
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